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SPECTRUM 


Introduction to ABDICATION 


Heinrich Mann (1871-1950) was Thomas Mann’s brother. 
There was a time, a decade, to be exact, from the outbreak of the 
first World War until the end of the German inflation and the 
appearance of The Magic Mountain, when Thomas was Heinrich’s 
brother. That time will not return. 


Author of eighteen novels, fifty-three novellas and short stories, 
ten plays, and innumerable essays, Heinrich Mann is hardly known 
in the English speaking world. Yet, some of his novellas belong to 
the best in German literature; The Blue Angel is as good a book as 
it is a film; The Little Town — of the poor English translation less 
than 2000 copies were sold — is a first-rate novel; the two volumes 
on Henry IV of France are exemplary pieces of historical fiction; 
and Small Town Tyrant will remain the keenest work dealing with 


the Germany of William II. 


As a stylist Heinrich Mann stripped his material and his sen- 
tences down to their essentials. ‘This made him one of the progenitors 


of expressionism. As an investigator of mores he was concerned with 
power: its dynamism; its corrupting effect on those who wield it; 
its inherent sadism; and correlatively, its masochism. This made 
him understand and depict some aspects of his society — and of our 
century — sooner than anyone else. The following story was written 
in 1905. 


ROLF N. LINN 
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Abdication 
Translated by Rolf N. Linn 


They all wanted to play football; only Felix insisted on racing. 
“Who is boss here?” he cried, flushed and trembling, with a 


glance that made everyone within range hide in a throng of friends. 

“Who is boss here!” — These were the first words which he, 
who had just entered the school, spoke to them. They looked at 
each other in consternation. A big boorish fellow scrutinized the 
frail boy and was just about to laugh. Felix suddenly caught him 
in the neck with his fist and brought him down. 

“Is that all you can do?” moaned the subdued chap with his 
face to the ground. 

“Race with me! Let that decide.” 

“Yes, run!” shouted several. 

“Who is still against racing?” asked Felix, erect and setting one 
leg forward. 

“O.K. by me,” said lazily Hans Butt, a corpulent boy. 

The others agreed: “Me too.” 

There was some commotion, a few stepping to Felix’s side. In 
those who had lined up behind his opponent there arose fear as 
he took their measure, revenge in his eyes. 

“T'll remember each of you!” he shrieked. 

Two went over to him; then another two. Butt who strolled 
about without joining either group was brought into Felix’s camp 
by means of a box on the ear. 

Felix won easily. The wind floating toward him as he sped 
along seemed to contain a rousing melody; and when Felix returned, 
the intoxication of speed in his pounding blood made him certain of 
any future victory. The loser’s promise to repay him during the 
football game he dismissed smilingly and with a shrug of his 


shoulders. 
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But the next time he overpowered someone who rebelled 
against his orders it was only through luck, and he knew it. He 
had already lost when it so happened that he freed himself and 
was able to kick the other fellow in the belly; the latter fell. There 
he lay, as a matter of course — and yet Felix, looking down on him, 
still felt the dizziness of that fickle minute when reputation and 
power hovered in the balance. Then followed a deep breath and 
inward jubilation; but immediately someone grumbled: kicking in 
the stomach was not fair. Yes, came the echoes, it was cowardly. 
And again one had to meet the crowd and assert himself. 


In most instances, to be sure, firm language was enough. Felix 
knew those two or three with whom he still had to cope; the others 
obeyed already. At times he was overcome — never in school, for 
there the task of ruling kept him tense, but at home — overcome by 
amazement because they obeyed. Why, they were stronger! Each 
individual one was stronger. If it had occurred to Hans Butt, the fat 
boy, that he had muscles . . . But he was another one of those soft 
lumps that anything could be done with. Felix was alone; his mind 
examined in restless jumps all those removed from him, and his 
excited hands kneaded his visions and rejected them. 

During such moments he found deprecating names for this 
one and that one. He had forced almost all of them to accept them, 
and when the new homeroom teacher called the roll, they had to 
state theirs: Meat-ball, Rascal, Pithecanthropus. Yes, there stood 
Weeke in British clothes as Pithecanthropus, and Graupel, whose 
father was the mayor, called himself Rascal, because Felix had 
ordered it so. But Felix wore an old suit turned inside out; and 
since on the last of their adventurous travels his father had lost his 
life — he could only guess how — his mother and he took shelter 
in three shabby rooms in this city — where now things were done 
as he wanted. 


For as he imposed nicknames on his classmates, he made those 
of the teachers impossible. No one could pronounce them any longer 
without a feeling of shame. For the writing instructor who up to 
now had been the butt for even the most cowardly he imposed 
reverent treatment. Through intimidation and mockery he made it 
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fashionable that one no longer prepared for the mathematics les- 
sons. But when the professor, obviously informed by someone, 
warned the class against being inveigled to laziness by a poor student, 
Felix struggled to attain the highest grade within a week, and then 
declared it child’s play. In reality he had strained his brain to the 
utmost, and became so irritable that he did not know which way 
to turn. The professor who attempted to win him over through 
praise he met with aloofness and studied courtesy. Before the next 
lesson he saw to it that the metal ruler was heated. This was done 
behind the gymnasium. As Felix was about to convince those who 
hesitated that the professor, when concentrating on his demonstra- 
tion, always took the ruler with his whole hand, he forgot his caution, 
reached for it himself, and recoiled. ‘There was laughter. “Caught in 
his own trap,” he heard, and “He can’t stand it himself.” 


Felix’s eyes making the rounds turned somber. When the hot 
iron was carried inside on pieces of wood, he walked behind it 
silently. They all sat in their seats; the professor’s steps were audible; 
at that moment Felix took the ruler from the desk and pressed it 
into his swiftly ripped shirt. A rustle of excitement went through 


the class. The professor wanted to know what was the matter and 
why no one paid any attention. Felix reported himself and gave the 
answer with bloodless lips. Then he sat again, and behind his con- 
vulsive, lonely smile he was possessed by the one awareness — some- 
times deafened by maddening pain — that they all glanced at him. 
Horrified, submissive, overcome by waves of love, those at whom he 
did not look looked at him through their fingers; and he knew that 
he was reveling high above them, and that he scorned them beyond 
all measure 

“Fire is not for you,” he said when he returned three days later, 
“but water.” 

He opened the well. 

“Butt! Under the pump!” 

Butt lent his lazy head. 

“Weeke! Graupel!” 


They came. One after the other ducked under the jet, laughing 
like imbeciles and servile, just because the fellow ahead had done 
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so; because it might be a joke; because it was against custom and 
wisdom to resist Felix. 

When water was dripping on the wooden floor from every 
scalp, and the angry homeroom teacher in vain inquired around for 
the culprit, Felix got up. 

“I baptized all of them,” he declared nonchalantly, and accepted 
six hours incarceration. 

He also got up because someone had cried “cock-a-doodle-doo,” 
and no one admitted to it. It had not been he. The next time he 
received demerits it was because he held his grammar so that the boy 
behind him could read off the answers. Since he bullied them he 
also felt responsible for their wrongdoings and their welfare. He 
could endure them only as slaves, but wherever he did not issue the 
commands he jealously stood up for their dignity. A chap belonging 
to the landed gentry, a recent arrival, got too big for his breeches. 
Felix surprised him as he stood in the middle of a group of boys 
attracted by curiosity, declared his outstretched arm to be the radius 
of a circle, and suddenly swept his hand around over their faces. 

“What sort of a dog can slap you around like that?” Felix 
cried, turning red. 

“Careful, friend,” said the young count looking him over from 
head to foot. Felix, beside himself, gesticulated wildly. 

“You can talk to your cowherd that way, not to me, not to. 

His voice failed him. 

“It seems you feel in need of a beating?” asked the enemy. The 
circle widened. 

“And you?” Felix jumped forward. Suddenly he controlled 
himself and put his hands in his pockets. 

“A beating from me is too good for you; but I'll have you 
beaten!” 

And to the others: 

“Hit him! — Well? He insulted you. Don’t you care? He 
insulted me, too. You know me. Well, then!” 

Through his words and glance they were set into jerky motion. 
They peered at each other and tried to remain in touch with the 


” 
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neighbor's elbow. Then, all at once, they threw themselves on the 
boy who had attacked their master. He fell over. Their success 
made them wild. Felix leaned against the wall and watched. 


“Enough. He is bleeding. Now make up!” And the amazed 
newcomer was accepted in the group and learned to obey with the 
group. 

Felix drilled them. If he said to someone “Faretheewell,” the 
fellow had to disappear in mad haste; and the question “How be 
you?” had to be answered with “Moderately well.” Felix with dis- 
dainfully bent lip then said “It seems that way.” Such was the 
law. A person selected at random had to go outside the city after 
dark, had to walk his road in silence, and to relieve himself near a 
designated house. There was no assurance that Felix might not learn 
of infractions against his commands in some mysterious way. And 
the more they conflicted with common sense, the more fanatically 
were they executed. The young count reached the point where he; 
alone in his room, at four o'clock sharp, waved a stick and cried 
“hurrah” thirty times. And after every hurrah another boy standing 
outside yelled “You nincompoop.” Fat Hans Butt had the daily duty 


of sneaking into the empty class room during recess, lying on the 
floor, and waiting with closed eyes until Felix would “redeem” him. 
Felix would come up the stairs accompanied by four satellites who 
stopped at the door and were not allowed to see what went on. 
Three times he would circle Butt’s supine body, and then straddling 
him, he would drop down on the patient’s belly. Then Butt was 
allowed to get up. 


When feeling Butt’s fatty tissue tremble and give beneath him 
Felix was tempted to lie down on him to rest. He had a sensation as 
if Butt’s sins really were flowing over into his own flesh; the animal 
apathy of the other fellow tempted him; a link between them came 
about that Felix himself found disgusting. 


Butt’s family owned a garden nursery so that he was imbued 
with the friendly smell of earthy vegetables which Felix longed for, 
time and again, like for a poison that promises scorned delights. 
Butt’s heavy breathing attracted him, and on any zealous run after 
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a goal or a feat he merely needed to get close to Butt — Butt draped 
against the sunny wall — when he had to stop. He pushed back 
and forth (and never got tired of it) this apathetic head which hung 
where one left it; he raised these lazy limbs and dropped them again; 
with weakening horror he lowered himself in Butt as in a tepid 
abyss. An angry swift kick indicated the moment when he emerged 
again. 

His sleep became restless. He sometimes awoke with tears of 
bitter yearning, and recalled ashamed and consternated that in his 
dream he had touched Butt’s body. And with scorn and envy he 
lost himself in thoughts about such a creature whose heaviness 
could be shaken by nothing, by no ambition, by no sense of responsi- 
bility. Neither the anxiety of self-imposed duties nor that of those 
strange things that could not be admitted to oneself could arouse 
Butt. Oh, if the slaves could have had one glimpse in what was 
concealed by their overlord! If they could have realized that he 
waited in ever renewed torture for their answer to his ritualistic 
question “How be you?”; that he never could have endured, even 
during class, an omission of this horrible “Moderately well” in reply; 
that he would have felt compelled to obtain his tribute by interrupt- 
ing the teacher; that he had to count the steps of anyone ordered to 
come to him, and to draw superstitious conclusions from their 
number; that he — there was no other way — looked hurriedly from 
all sides at someone destined for sudden disappearance by his “Fare- 
theewell,” as if he absolutely had to memorize him forever; and that, 
once this was accomplished, there followed hours of agony. 

How well off they were in his environment who let him decide 
for them, and just now slept peacefully. Should one wish for so 
common and dreary an existence? Oh, sometimes it would have 
been a blessing to have someone who woul give orders in turn and 
shoulder the whole burden. Felix got up during the night, stood in 
front of the mirror with a candle and had his alter ego call, “Stick 
out your tongue! Put two fingers to your forehead!” 

“What nonsense! After all, that is myself doing it again.” 

Later he took it out on them who had it so much easier than he 


by testing how far he could go. 
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“Runge, spit into Butt’s facel—Now Butt spits at Weeke. And 
Weeke at Graupel. And so on.” 


They did it. Marvelous. 

“Whoever hits the next guy on the nose becomes my sergeant- 
at-arms!” 

He thought, ‘don’t they realize what they are doing? They shout 
with joy. Why do they force me to disdain them so terribly? There 
I stand, all alone. No one spits at me; it doesn’t occur to them. I really 
should like . . . oh, I musn’t; but I should love . . .’ Excitement 
in his face, he picked Butt out of the crowd and whispered something 
in his ear. Butt looked at him deeply frightened. 

“Will you get to it?” Felix said under his breath; and since 
Butt remained undecided, he raised his hand. 

“Either — or!” 

Butt took a step backwards, and in plain sight of all he spat 
squarely on Felix’s forehead. 

A horrified silence set in. Felix laughed carelessly. 

“Now comes something new. I shall do everything Butt says.” 

The crowd looked at Butt and rejoiced, feeling relieved. 

“Well, Butt? Say something! What do you want me to do? 
Don’t you know anything? Shall I do a right turn? 

Butt stood there, helpless, and the crowd doubled up with 
laughter. 

“Shall I hop on one leg? Have you no imagination? Go ahead 
and order me to do all the things I used to demand of you!” 

Distrustfully Butt took a chance: 

“Lift your arm! Drop it again!” 

Felix did so, and Butt was at his wit’s end. 

But during every recess Felix returned to the new game. He 
offered suggestions to Butt regarding possible tasks. 

“You may ask of me anything I ever asked of you; do you hear: 
anything . . . What did you always have to do at this time?” 

“Have myself ‘redeemed’” said Butt, and was ready to go. 


“No, I'll go!” 
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And Felix went upstairs and stretched out on the floor. With 
his eyes closed he said, “Go on, Butt.” 

A few pushed Butt forward; others pulled him back again. 

“Go on, Butt.” 

Butt tottered into the room. He circled around Felix once, twice, 


three times. 
“What next, Butt?” 


They all held their breath. Butt stood there, a finger at the 


corner of his mouth, and stared down at Felix. 


“No, I can’t!” and he turned around. 
“Butt, do it!” 
“No, he musn’t!” shouted the crowd in indignation — and every 


time Felix started the routine over again, the same numb resistance 
interfered. He invented other means to make Butt his master. 
“Butt, where does the road go? Straight ahead or around the 
tree?” 
Butt answered with doubt in his voice. Felix did as he was told, 


and everyone applauded by laughter. 


It was the time of school outings. 


“Butt, where does the road go? Over the bridge or through the 
brook?” 

And Butt, gathering courage: 

“Through the brook!” 

Felix jumped in without even removing his shoes. 

When the bell rang for class he quickly asked, 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“Up the stairs,” grunted Butt. 


‘If he had said “home”, thought Felix, ‘I should have had to do 
it; I absolutely should have had to do it!’ One experiment intrigued 
him while filling him with anxiety. 

“The road might sometimes go under the tables,” he declared, 
and during the next class he asked, 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“Under the tables,” said Butt and closed his eyes in horror. 
When he opened them Felix was gone. 
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“What is he doing down there!” exclaimed the instructor. 

Fiery red and with a troubled glance Felix came out from behind 
the last bench. Oh, this cruel self-castigation, this death-defying de- 
votion with which he had thrown himself into the pit. More splendid 
was this feeling than when they had mauled each other at his com- 
mand. Filled with terribly sweet pride he noticed in their probing 
eyes an incipient malicious pleasure. 

Up to that time Felix had had no friend and had kept company 
with no one outside of school. Now he could never be separated from 
Butt, did his homework for him, sat with him, and looked at him 
imploringly. 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“To the corner . . . Up and down the stairs seven times . . . 
In the dog house.” With that Butt was exhausted. However, quite 
unexpectedly he thought of something practical. 

“To the bakery, to get apple pie.” 

This he repeated as long as Felix’s mother supplied money. 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“To blazes.” 


And Felix ran out, searching with a pounding heart, alternately 
turning red and pale; and breathed a sigh of relief as if he were 
granted anew the gift of life when he found a heap of rubbish being 
burned. 

In school Butt bragged about his power over the boy whom all 
others obeyed. But he was pelted for it. Felix tried to laugh, but 
immediately felt ashamed of his dissimulation, and stated: 

“Butt is my friend; what business of yours is it?” 

They looked at him with disapproving reserve; in the corners 
hushed discussions took place; a naive little fellow approached him. 
“Say, is Butt really superior to you?” he asked brightly. 

Felix, blushing ever so faintly, lowered his head. No one said 
a word. 

All happiness anticipated by Felix was to come during the 
summer vacations when he would be alone with Butt. He succeeded 
in having his mother pay for the gardener’s son’s stay at Lake Uklei. 
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The farm house projected over the water. They could fish from their 
windows. Their broad, heavy row boat rolled through the water 
shaded by woody banks. Felix shot sticks into the water: those were 
torpedoes; and he announced the victory to Butt, his captain. Butt 
got carried away and shouted proud commands. But when Felix 
took from Butt one of the sticks the latter had fished out of the 
water, and declared it to be a shark; when he added that he had 
saved his captain by driving a harpoon through the shark’s mouth 
and body, Butt was at a total loss, called the whole thing nonsense, 
and lay down in the boat. 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“Into the water. Push the boat.” 

Felix swam and pushed. He got tired. 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 


Butt lay with his hands under his head, squinting, snorting, 
and feeling fine. Half asleep he thought of the time when he had 
done Felix’s bidding, had trembled before him, and had had himself 


redeemed. 
“Go on,” he grumbled. A while later Felix had to admit his ex- 


haustion. “I am all in. Where does the road go?” 
“To the —” 


But he interrupted himself and grunted goodnaturedly, 

“Back into the boat.” 

“What did you mean to say, Butt?” 

Felix could not get over it. Butt was amused by his tenseness. 
During the night he was awakened by impetuous shaking. Felix in his 
shirt stood at his bedside. 

“Butt, where does the road go?” 

“Damn it, now it’s enough. Down to the fish it goes.” 

In the next moment with a loud shriek, 

“No, not to the fish! To bed!” 

Felix climbed down from the window sill with hesitation. 

“Now you said it, anyway.” 

“It wasn’t true. Leave me alone.” 

“But you said it.” 
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In the morning, after a feverish sleep, and indefatigably day 
after day: 
“Doesn’t the road go down to the fish, really?” 


“Well, all right then, yes,” said Butt sometimes, but afterwards 
he called Felix back. 


School started again. Felix entered it with pale, hollow cheeks 
and a glassy stare. He had no mind for the things going on around 
him; for what Butt told the others; for the bursts of laughter his 
presence provoked. From time to time someone came up to him, hit 
him on the shoulder without a word, and after this repudiation of 
his one-time master went away with a stern and sour face. His lids 
lowered, Felix constantly followed Butt and whispered something; 
Butt hit him on the shoulder like the others. “Who knows!” And Felix 


in his torture stammered, 
“But you said it.” 


One morning he was not there. On the next day only did Butt 
find a slip of paper among his notebooks on which Felix had written, 
“The road went down to the fish, after all.” 
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Donald Davie’s 


THE FORESTS OF LITHUANIA 


A good many ambitious poems written during the last century 
and a half show signs of a struggle with the content. The signs are 
in the style. The motion of the verse is likely to be contorted and 
troubled, the direction it takes uncertain; the materials will appear 
fitfully, in fragments; and in a given passage there will be no end 
in sight. The general impression will be of a strained immobility. 
Nothing can really break free and happen, the energies this requires 
being given by the poet to trials with his tools; the tone is frequently 
harried and tentative; and the subject, meanwhile, lies waiting still 
to be disclosed. Language without a subject is not language at all, 
however, and so the poet may himself inadvertently become the 
subject of his words; and he may approve of this development. One 
may then find the spectacle engrossing, even edifying — especially 
when it is offered as an image of the Age; but one takes it only as 
a case, to be observed across a clinical distance; or else one moves 
one’s sympathies in with the poet, and so forms with him there a 
conspiracy of affections. 

For there is a kind of experimental poet who makes of his 
struggle his program, and by virtue of this lays claim, often pug- 
naciously, to our attention. His is a familiar figure by now: modern 
critics, among them Donald Davie himself, have identified him for 
us. All of his songs are songs of himself, but this self is of a special 
kind — not a finite figure in a determinate scheme of verse, but a 
presence obliterating both figure and scheme, a presence suggesting 
indefinite riches and inexhaustible promise. It inhabits a scenery of 
timeless images. And of all that the poet may put into his verse, 
that presence alone enjoys the power to persist through the entire 
span of the work — not by taking his part in a particular order of 
events, however, but by simply existing from image to image. Hence 
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we get a poetry of tense collocation, the juxtaposed spaces often 
packed tight with the luminous sensations of a suspended instant: 
.. a diafan 


Burned in transparency 
Of aether that was gold 
With maize, with mercury 
Coraline, shot silver 

By grasses, mallow green. 


Colours and forms in a screen 
Of silver and gold grisaille 
Plaited upon the air 

Swam, a thrown veil... 


The lines are from a passage in the third section of Davie’s poem. 
They are not the product of the presence I have just described, how- 
ever. They give us what is seen by a character in the poem —the 
volatile Count, “Who aspired to be thought Romantic,” and who 
has slipped up on the heroine in the kitchen-garden of the manor, 
where she has taken shelter from the noon heat with the children 
and tame fowl in her charge. There are more lines such as I have 
quoted, and then: 


‘O thou’, he hailed her, ‘by 
whatever name I shall 
Address thee, whether 


Of nymph or goddess, siti 
Spirit or phantom . . . 


The Count concludes his invocation, 


And she: 
‘But 
Excuse me 
What are you doing in our garden?’ 


It is the rude joke (prepared in this instance with a ponderous 
deliberateness) of romantic irony, the harsh cure the Romantic has 
to have administered in order to achieve a shaky recovery from the 
disorder which is his vocation. Insofar as the joke is on the Count, 
Davie escapes the infection. 
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Yet elsewhere in the poem the narrator, who closely resembles 
the presence I have described, watches a sunrise: 


Fires cluster and dart 
Cross over, light over light 
Overarches the sky-round; 
Drowsy, a broken 

Light under lashes shaken 
The eye of the sun rose up 
Glittered, seven-tinted: 
Sapphire by blood is to ruby 
Ruby by yellow to topaz 
Crystal, by lucent 

To diamond, and by flame 
Great moon by fitful star. 


It might be the “Impressionable Count” himself, having another 
sensuous ecstasy. 


The Forests of Lithuania, Davie explains, is adapted from Adam 
Mickiewicz’s Pan Tadeusz. “Adapted” itself, however, needs explain- 
ing. Davie has worked up half a dozen of the most engaging inci- 
dents in the Polish epic, incidents which together make up perhaps 


a sixth of the original. It is hazardous business. He has gone to a 
subject already complete, all its parts articulated into a finely- 
weighted scheme, all its energies intact. He might have pillaged it 
for materials to be fashioned to his own ends, or he might have 
worked out a system of expository reference to his original, making 
it that which he wrote about. Either way he would produce a poem 
of his own, though in the latter event the poem would be a short 
one, something like the tribute to Samuel Beckett in his previous 
volume, A Winter Talent. But he has taken not one or the other of 
these ways; he has tried a little of each. 

Out of Pan Tadeusz, Davie takes the monk Robak, for example, 
who comes to prepare the Lithuanians to join Napoleon in liberat- 
ing their land from the Russians; the monk is really Jacek, father of 
the young hero, in disguise. Only the hero’s uncle and guardian, 
the Judge, knows Robak’s real identity. Jacek’s early life is an 
epitome of the anarchic fractiousness of the Lithuanian gentry, and 
his lif as Robak is an atonement for that, and a promise of national 
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salvation to be worked out by such as his son Tadeusz, who learns 
the truth only at the father’s death. Robak’s identity and relation 
to the hero thus take a prominent part in the meaning of the poem. 
But in Davie’s version the monk leaves his significance behind; he 
appears briefly — a vague conspirator. The difficulty is not that Davie 
hasn't reproduced Mickiewicz’s character, but that he presents a 
character definite in name and feature — “his bearing/, So soldierly 
(and a sabre’s/ Cut on the brow)” — and nebulous in meaning, how- 
ever minor. 


As for the course of Davie’s poem as a whole: Tadeusz, return- 
ing to assume his heritage, first glimpses, breathlessly, the young 
heroine, Zosia, but is drawn for a time to the manhunting Telimena, 
an aging lady of fashion; he participates in a manorial feast, in the 
ceremonies of mushroom-gathering and of the hunt; he hears his 
elders discourse on ancient decorum; on national heroes; on French 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; on Russia and Napoleon. We last 
see Tadeusz in uniform, ready to fight for Lithuania’s liberation, 
exchanging with Zosia assurances of love. The characters appear 
in abrupt incidents, crises of discourse or of private passion; and 
these are undeveloped. Narrative and expository connection, the 
objective structure of the original, dissolve into the mists of a presid- 
ing sensibility which Davie identifies for us in a prefatory note: 
“The poem is to be supposed written, as Mickiewicz’s poem was writ- 
ten, by a Lithuanian in exile, twenty years later.” 


It is this figure, and not Tadeusz, that is the hero of the poem. 
In the Prologue he rebukes the English for their literary and national 
snobbery (for Neville Chamberlain's betrayal of Poland, for instance) 
— affirming that “Europe’s heart/ Is wherever community happens 
in any age’; and in the Epilogue he looks back 


There where a man shall cleave to his master 

As here no wife cleaves to her man; 

There where a man grieves for loss of his weapons 
Longer than here for who sired him; 

And his tears fall more sincerely and faster 

There for a hound than this people’s for heroes. 
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It is he that the poem depends on for a norm — but this is not a norm 
that is active in the formal features, in the metric and the principles 
of the greater structure. Only behind the shifts from section to 
section, and in the spaces in between, do we sense its changeless 
presence. We begin to make out that the poem exists, not quite 
determinately, somewhere between Mickiewicz and Davie — as a kind 
of emotional symbiosis. From Pan Tadeusz, incidents and courses 
of feeling break free and are met and reclaimed by Davie as a 
Lithuanian exile whose shade visits England. It is an England that 
has forgotten where Europe’s heart may lie — hence the incidents 
of the poem; and that is out of touch not only with the European 
literary heritage but with her own — hence the language of the poem. 
For the form of the language, too, is adapted — from certain his- 
torical modes of the English lyric. Just as the borrowed sensibility 
which is a part of the subject is asked to provide the poem with a 
general coherence, so the borrowed techniques are asked to provide 
with their echoings a part of the subject-matter. It is a work belong- 
ing to no one in particular. 


The speech of certain characters is at times remarkably like 
that found frequently in the verse of Ezra Pound, even down to the 
row of dots and the question mark: 


‘The doctrine doubtless ancient, 
But the application . . .?” 


Or this, spoken by Maciek, the keen-minded patriarch: 


‘The Emperor's off to Moscow! 
It’s a long haul that 

For his most Imperial 

If he’s got no God at his back. 
And he don’t hit it off 

With the Padre, I understand . . .’ 


A little before this, the thin, elegant resonances of the neo-classic 


ode: 


Ceres has banished Mars, 
Vertumnus and Pomona 
And Flora heal the scars 
On stable, house, and barn. 
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Today they shall throw over 
That distaff rule, and learn 
Old habits to recover 

To greet the god’s return. 


Or language and rhythms hinting of the Renaissance song: 


There is 


this: 


Thou’dst little wit 
Bruin, in this haunt safe, 
To venture out of it. 

Did ripe oats draw thee 

Or the honeycomb 

Along the open ride 

Where trees grow sparsely 

By the forest’s side? 

The ranger saw thee there 
And sent his spies abroad 

To learn from them the lair 
Where thou o’ nights hast slept 
And where thou’st fed. 


eighteenth-century diction cast in terza rima; and there is 


Out of the moist dark 
Dawn without glow brings 
Day without brightness. 


And a snatch of Marvell: 


Two that for straightness, hue and height 
Surpass their sylvan neighbors quite. 


Occasionally a speaker grows so in love with his ceremonious gesture 
that a curious meaning goes unnoticed: 


‘But a sense of personal worth 
Is arrived at only by weighing; 
The beam is aly plumb 

With a counterpoise in the pan, 
A worthiness in another.’ 


With equal weight in either pan, the beam will be horizontal. 


“Plumb” 


means exactly perpendicular. At times, when Davie is 
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more or less directly translating from Mickiewicz, the language 
stiffens into an anonymous jargon: 

Breakfast the Judge 

Against the grain 

Admits alfresco: 
which is to say, as Noyes has it in his translation of Pan Tadeusz, 
“In his old-fashioned Polish household this [i.e., taking meals infor- 
mally, whether indoors or out_] was a new custom; at breakfasts the 
Judge, though loth, permitted such disorder, but he did not com- 
mend it.” Again: 

Among 

These heads, rose children’s heads, 

The short hair white as flax 

Bare upon bare shoulders. 


Short white hair bare on bare shoulders? Bare heads on bare 
shoulders? Noyes has it thus: “Amid the birds’ heads rose little 
human heads, uncovered, with short hair, white as flax, their necks 
bare to the shoulders.” 

The melange of styles, the mixture of meters, the mimetic shifts 
in diction and syntax, altogether set up such a whir of techniques, 


such a clatter of mannerisms, that the subject underneath is invisible 
and inaudible, the variations merely external, performed in a void. 
One gathers that Donald Davie is one of a little handful of 
men who manage the present fortunes of poetry in England. In his 
criticism he has argued with some acuity for a poetry of “urbane 
and momentous statement” having the public virtues of a pure diction 
and an authentic syntax. These are technical aims — sound ones, I 
believe. Achieving them costs time spent consciously at a discipline 
that is both active and contemplative, since language, for the poet, 
possesses both headstrong meaning and a strict and lively physical 
nature. But there is such a thing as authentic subject-matter, and 
for its sake alone the genuine mastery of technique exists. Finally, 
the craftsman had better take up his tools unobtrusively and get the 
job done; if Davie had added to his program what Henry James 
called “the habit of a sort of heroic attention” to what it is he says, 
he might have been moved to develop a medium of his own, a 
medium stable enough to let his subject come into view and stay. 





JULES SUPERVIELLE 


L’Oiseau 


Translated by Anne Hyde Greet 


Bird, why do you hover over my books 
When all in this narrow chamber is strange to you? 


Unaware of your room and far from you, 
Never have I left my woods or the tree 
With its hidden nest. Interpret otherwise 
Whatever happens and forget a bird. 


You are so near I discern claws and beak. 


Doubtless, you can reduce distances. 
It is not my fault if your eyes have found me. 


Yet you are there, for your answer. 


I answer to my fear of men. 

To feed my children is my only pleasure 

To guard them secretly in the dark tree’s center 
Which I had thought as leafy as your walls. 
Leave me on my branch, be still, 

I fear your thoughts like gunshot. 


Calm your heart which hears me beneath its plumage. 


What horror your ambiguous sweetness hides — 
Ah! You have killed me —I fall from my tree. . . 


I need solitude, even a bird’s glance disturbs me. 


But I was so far away, in the depths of my tall woods. 





DOROTHY ADCOCK 


The House 


There are certain neighborhoods in Hollywood that rose, with 
the Industry, to an apex of self-confident prosperity in the twenties, 
that matched its love of the flamboyant with a wildly heterogeneous 
architecture, and that have since subsided into a state of gentle 
respectability in which the houses are merely curious. So, on many 
streets one can see, side by side, an authentically timbered English 
country house, a Georgian mansion, a Gothic cathedral in replica, 
flanked, perhaps, by a couple of Italian villas. Age has softened the 
lines and effected a kind of mellow blending of the thatch, the 


stained glass, and the Doric column. 


On such a street, between an early American farmhouse and 
a miniature French chateau, sits Hollywood House, solid and 


matronly under its crumbling tile roof. A vast building of fifteen 
bedrooms, the three-storied hacienda had been bequeathed by its 
original owner, a producer-director of only moderate success, whose 
income had never exceeded fifty thousand a year, to his two strangely 
shy and anachronistic daughters, neither of whom ever married and 
who found themselves, at middle age, living in a house of impossible 
dimensions. 


Having never directly experienced any of the notoriously wicked 
life of the Studios, the sisters, nevertheless, sat rigidly attentive to 
many of their father’s anecdotes on the random evenings he dined 
at home. The way he had of leering his way through a tale of some 
ripe young starlet’s debauchment, of leaving off at the moment the 
girl was thrust inside someone’s office and the door slammed and 
locked, this manner was so provocatively suggestive to the sisters 
that they would lie awake late into the night, whispering and 
speculating together, locked in an ecstasy of fear and horror and 
fascination. 
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And so it happened, when the enormous house had become 
insupportable to the two maiden sisters, that they in turn bequeathed 
it to the local Y.W.C.A. on the condition that it become a haven for 
young women who aspired to what is euphemistically known in that 
city as a career in the theater. Ten bedrooms were added, bathroom 
facilities increased correspondingly, and several walls were removed 
on the ground floor to provide an immense dining room and recre- 
ation hall for the young women. 


A desk and switchboard were installed immediately inside the 
great double doors (the story that the doors had originally hung in 
a convent on a hill in Spain was thought to be nicely symbolic); an 
ingenious electric device was attached to the doors which, after a 
certain hour of the night, announced to the desk by flashing red light 
and buzzer that some errant girl was sneaking in after curfew. For 
the House owed its existence to one grim principle: that the only 
way to keep a girl virtuous in Hollywood is to lock her up after dark. 
So the House began, like some strange amalgam of women’s pro- 
fessional hotel, sorority house, and home for delinquent girls, always 
closely supervised by a corps of women of loving but worldly ways, 
who could, in their weekly tours of inspection, confiscate a diaphragm 
or a comic book with the same cool smile. 


After several years the House relaxed its rules and began to 
admit aspirants to other arts and professions: dancers, writers, 
models, painters, musicians. And so it was that I was able, paint 
box in hand, so to speak, to establish myself in one of the little 
corner rooms that looked out over an inner courtyard; a room that 
admitted a working light to my easel and that shared with the other 
rooms on that floor a lovely little balcony, railed in delicately wrought 
iron, and dripping bougainvillea. 

When I didn’t lock my door and pretend to be asleep or deaf, 
they would begin to wander in: girls in pajamas with their hair in 
curlers Ceverybody’s hair was always in curlers), or in shorts and 
sweaters carrying nail polish and cotton, or girls in leotards who 
would stand looking down from the balcony, their hands resting 
lightly on the railing, doing absent-minded pliés in the warm after- 
noon sun. 
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And all of them, always, carrying with them a faintly disturbed 
awareness of their own faces and bodies, vaguely stroking their arms, 
or contemplating their legs or breasts, as if these were commodities 
on a common market, which in a sense, of course, they were. | 
finally hung a towel over the only mirror in the room; whoever was 
facing it would soon be lost in such a wistful meditation on her own 
face that conversation would become impossible. I knew, of course, 
why they came so confidently almost instinctively, to me. A beauti- 
ful woman is every other beautiful woman’s natural enemy, and | 
was, clearly, nobody’s rival at all. It seems paradoxical that a 
woman will come for sympathy, and even for advice, to one whose 
experience of love has obviously never gone beyond a college class 
in hygiene. But come they did, and while I painted or cleaned 
brushes they talked. 

There was, of course, a steady turnover as girls gave up and 
went back home, or had a little success and moved into apartments, 
or decided to let a man pay the bills for awhile. So the faces that 
filled my room, that drank my coffee and smoked my cigarettes, 
were always changing, although there was about most of them a 
bewildering sameness. 


Then there began to appear, more and more often, a certain 
small and solemn face, usually in a corner, and always very quiet. 
I noticed her because hers was the first of all those faces that I 
really wanted to paint. Hollywood had not yet begun to feel com- 
fortable about that kind of face. Not for another twenty years, 
when European actresses were to become a convention, would 
make-up men, lighting directors, or cameramen know what to do 
with the straight black hair, the high forehead, the classically ascetic 
beauty. The most obtuse of the Industry's Pygmalions knew, at a 
glance, that all the make-up, all the bleaching and curling in his 
power would not transform such an unorthodox beauty. 

Since she was around most of the time anyway, I finally asked 
her if she would sit for me, and she agreed to do so if I would allow 
her to read while I painted. The first time she came I found that 
her name was Cathy, that she was eighteen, that back in some 
improbable town in Minnesota she had won a talent contest for 
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which she had been awarded a six months contract with one of the 
studios, and that she hated Hollywood. I told her to call me Kay 
and we fell into a natural, reciprocally respectful and disinterested 
silence. 

She was always there when I wanted her to sit for me. The 
studio had brought her to town, had contracted to give her a great 
deal of money every week, and had then, evidently, forgotten she 
existed. 


My painting was going well, and my mood, uncharacteristically 
mellow, had led me, one warm April evening, to join several other 
girls on the balcony where they, as always, were talking about love, 
and I, as always, was listening. Someone suggested a can of beer, 
and the idea was approved. The rule prohibiting drinking in the 
rooms was dogma, secondary only to the rule forbidding men. But 
the difficulty of satisfying the one appetite simply inspired the girls 
to a brilliant resourcefulness in allaying the other; so each of us 
retired briefly to her room, lifted one of several cans of warm beer 
from its nest in the rubbery depths of a large, pink douche bag, and 
returned to the balcony, to the darkness, the rustling of the bougain- 
villea, and the girls’ soft, reverent voices. 


Soon the others drifted back to their rooms and I stayed alone 
on the dark balcony, trying to discipline my thinking away from the 
direction it always took when I allowed myself, for a moment, to 
stop being therapeutically busy. I went in, took Joe’s picture from 
a drawer and set it on the table, against a lamp. The theory was 
never to let the pain out of sight, never to let it come upon me in 
the dark, where I might be unprepared to handle it. So I sat, look- 
ing at his face, daring the memories to do their worst, wondering 
how, at the end of two years, I could still feel as I did. 


Cathy had come, without my hearing her, along the balcony 
and through the open door behind me. 

“Who is he?” she asked. 

“He was my brother.” 

She stood quietly for several minutes, looking at the picture, 
then she borrowed a couple of cigarettes and left. The next morn- 
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ing, when Cathy came to sit for me, the picture was still there. 
Although I usually kept it in the drawer, there were certain times 
during which it was the only hint I had of my own reality; it was 
as if only by looking at his face could I feel enough pain to guaran- 
tee my own existence; anything that hurt that much must be alive. 


She never opened her book. She just sat looking at the picture, 
asking an occasional question about him. I knew, of course, why 


she looked at him, why every woman had looked at him. 
“What was he like, Kay? What did he like to do?” 


“Oh — he was funny. He was really very funny. I don’t mean 
he told jokes — Cathy, please don’t raise your head — and he was 
very kind, you know, very gentle and kind.” 

Then every time she came she asked to see the picture. Soon 
she stopped bringing a book to sittings, and she made no pretense 
of coming for any reason but to talk about Joe, to look at his pic- 
ture. And, for me, to talk about him was simply to put my habitual 
thoughts into words. He was the center of the world, and I never 
found it strange that Cathy should be drawn to him. The fact of 
his being dead was, in some strange sense, incidental. 


So, as spring drifted by, she drew more surely and finally into 
that quiet, peacefully hopeless world of memory and loss which I 
had made, two years before, my permanent home. 

She came to me one morning, tired and restless, and sat smok- 
ing, drinking coffee, while I looked at a painting I had just finished, 
wondering if it could possibly be as bad as it seemed. I knew the 
studio had never used her, had, in fact, not even called her. She 
never went out, was always either in her own room reading, or in 
mine, looking at Joe’s picture, insisting that I talk about him — only 
and always about him. She was staring out the open door, her eyes 
fixed on the iron railing, almost hidden in its wealth of bougainvillea. 

“Kay, do you know that I dream about him? Every night — I 
see him and we sit together and talk — and he touches me — he 
touches me — he’s so much more real than anyone else I know, 
and then I wake up and it feels as if he should be somewhere near 
—I forget sometimes that he’s dead. I don’t think I always really 
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believe he’s dead. Then when I’m awake and all through the day, 
I want to go looking for him, but I don’t know where to go — I 
don’t know where to look.” 

After that I tried to keep the picture away from her and was 
reluctant to talk about Joe, but I had already gone too far. She 
knew all she needed to know about him. 


Summer slipped quietly in one night and the next morning 
I woke in a room so hot it seemed ready to burst. By mid-morning 
the heat was shimmering up from the brick floor of the courtyard, 
and the balcony’s iron railing was too hot to touch. She came in 
around noon, in pajamas, her hair matted, her face red and swollen. 

“My God, Cathy, what’s wrong with you? Are you sick?” 

“No, no, I’m all right. I didn’t sleep last night — it was so hot 
—I didn’t get to sleep until this morning. Have you got any 
coffee?” 

“Will you, for the love of God, get out of this place and go 
somewhere — go to the beach, go to a movie — you're going to 
make yourself sick if you don’t get out.” 


“Kay, I want to ask you something.” 
“What is it?” 


“I want Joe's picture.” 


I stood still, staring at her, for several minutes, before I could 
think of anything to say. Then I told her, “You know it’s the only 
one I’ve kept — you know I'll never give it to anyone — why do you 
ask me? You know I'll never give it away. Cathy, I’m sick of the 
whole business, and I’m worried about you. I’m not going to bring 
out the picture again and we're not going to talk about him anymore, 
so go away and leave me alone. Go wash your face, you look like 
hell.” 

She was not listening to me. She stood, leaning against the 
open door, looking over the little balcony, frail under its limp burden 
of bougainvillea, out across the courtyard, and the tile roof beyond. 
When she finally spoke her voice was low, and she spoke, not to 
me, but rather to herself, slowly, absently, hesitating between words, 
“I don’t know where to go — I don’t know where to begin to look.” 
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When she was gone I took the picture from the drawer and 
wrapped it in brown paper. Then I took my old leather suitcase 
from the closet shelf, opened it, and slit the edge of the lining with 
a razor. I slid the picture in and sewed the lining back into place. 


Two days later she was gone. She packed her suitcase in the 
morning and, without a word to anyone, left the House. Her room 
was taken over almost immediately by a dancer from New York who 
complained that she could not, by the most varied and repeated 
efforts, eradicate the room’s faint, pervasive odor of stale cigarettes. 





MAX JACOB 


Ravignon Street 


Translated by Raymond Federman 


“One does not bathe in the same river twice,” 
says the philosopher, Heraclitus. 
But it is the same people who pass by, day after day. 
Always at the same hour, they come and go, happy or sad. 
All of you who walk on Ravignan Street, 
I have named after the illustrious dead. 
There is Agamemnon! And there goes Madame Hanska! 
Ulysses is the milkman. Patroclus lives down the street 
and a Pharaoh next door. Castor and Pollux are the ladies upstairs. 
But you, old rag-picker, you who come in the magical morning 
to gather the fragrant garbage just as I put out my poet’s lamp; 
you whom I do not know, poor and mysterious rag-picker — 
you rag-picker, I have given a great and noble name. 


I have called you Dostoievsky. 





EDWARD W. LOOMIS 


Three Notes on Plot 


I —The Prose of Huckleberry Finn 


Huck Finn’s prose is part of a wonderful book, and has been 
admired for itself, so that it is now a sacred object in American 
literature. To speak against it is to challenge majestic authority and 
a formidable habit of the American literary mind, as if there were 
really nothing more to say. Such is the context. 


The prose is not organized for description; it lacks terms for 
description. It is restricted to a few epithets and a narrow range of 
tropes, as in the mind of a boy; many of the descriptive statements 
are qualified with the boy’s tone as in an apology, so that the state- 
ments are indirect and verbose. Miss Watson was “a tolerable slim 
old maid,” (The Portable Mark Twain, p. 195). The stars “over us 
was sparkling ever so fine . . .” (p. 200). A snake “went sliding off 
through the grass and flowers . . .” (p. 237). St. Louis (p. 266) 
“was like the whole world lit up . . .” Colonel Grangerford (p. 327) 
“was very tall and very slim, and had a darkish-paly complexion, not 
a sign of red in it anywheres; he was clean-shaved every morning all 
over his thin face, and he had the thinnest kind of lips and the thin- 
nest kind of nostrils, and a high nose and heavy eyebrows, and the 
blackest kind of eyes, sunk so deep back that they seemed like they 


was looking out of caverns at you, as you may say.” 


The weakness of the prose at description is its negative. The 
positive is a habit of burlesque resolutely persisted in — the attitude 
of the Connecticut Yankee, of the American Humorist; the positive 
is cause to the negative, and the positive accords nicely with the comic 
opera of the book’s ending. The prose predicts absurdity and finally 
accomplishes it. 

The events of the novel, however, and the plot (which in this 
loosely organized work are not co-terminous) can be taken to pro- 
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pose a fate for the novel very different from that given. There is 
the house drifting to wreck in the high water, with a naked man 
dead in it; and that naked corpse is Huck Finn’s father. There is 
the steamboat breaking up with murderous thieves aboard. There 
is the feud of the Grangefords and Shepherdsons, of which Huck 
sees, among other things, his friend Buck hunted like a bird crippled 
on the water. There is Colonel Sherburn’s polite assassination of 
Boggs, in that incident which Twain modestly calls “An Arkansaw 
Difficulty,” and there is Sherburn’s speech to the lynch crowd. “If 
any real lynching’s going to be done,” this speech concludes (374- 
375), “it will be done in the dark, Southern fashion; and when they 
come they'll bring their masks, and fetch a man along. . .” 


If the concept of rhythm has a meaning applicable to narratives, 
then surely events such as these, in the novel of a truly critical intelli- 
gence, ought to produce for a conclusion something other than boys’ 
games — something, perhaps, like the death of Injun Joe, in Tom 
Sawyer. CHe died by the portal seep, behind the cast-iron door to 
McDougal’s Cave, having eaten the accidental candles of forgotten 
picnics, and chipped for many hours at the rock beneath the door.) 


Lionel Trilling, in a well-known and admirable essay (in The 
Liberal Imagination), defines a plot for the novel Huckleberry Finn, 
in which Huck has the choice, and the issue is serious. Huck must 
decide to violate the morality of his society, indeed he must resolve 
to commit a sin, on behalf of his friend the Negro slave; and he 
does this; but the decision is not permitted its consequences, and the 
plot is never concluded. ‘This is to say that the meaning of the plot 
does not occur, for the meaning of a plot must derive from its 
conclusion. Southern society as it appears in the novel promises 
a disaster for Huck as he makes his brave decision, and that disaster 
would have been insult and violence; but it does not happen. The 
slavery or death toward which Jim drifts, in a dappled idyll of bank 
and river, and which seems inevitable once he is committed to the 
southward flow, does not happen — and nothing really happens; and 
this is unfortunate. The novel is fecklessly terminated, accepting an 
inclination which the prose argues, and an amusing charade prevails 
in the tragic scene. 
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To say such things is to consider alternatives to that which is 
unalterable, and this is distressing; but the only way to criticize a 
plot is to say such things, and plots ought to be criticized. 


II— A Note on Cozzens 


In Cozzens’ Men and Brethren, the protagonist is an Episco- 
palian clergyman, a bachelor named Ernest Cudlipp. Within the 
space of a few days, he is subjected to certain trials: a compromised 
wife must be encouraged to have an abortion; another wife must be 
discouraged in her love for the protagonist (the parish is in a large 
city); a de-frocked Episcopalian monk must be sheltered and some- 
how dealt with; and the local Catholic priest must be managed. In 
each instance, Cudlipp does his duty well. ‘Though not w oridly, he 
is in the world, and the mind he uses there is the best mind of that 
world. He is dedicated to the values which his church embodies, and 
he serves those values in the best way he can. He speaks diplo- 
matically; he compromises; but he remains true, and the novel con- 
cludes with his trueness. 


In Guard of Honor, Colonel Ross is obliged within three days 
to deal with a strained, errant commanding officer, a complex of prob- 
lems in racial relations (there being Negro pilots at the Florida air 
training base where the novel takes place), the suicide of a field- 
grade officer, and an accident — the death of some paratroopers who 
are participating in a training maneuver at the base. Colonel Ross 
does what he can with these difficulties, and is not without success. 
The commanding officer, General Beal, expresses his sense of this 
on the last page of the novel: “‘T'll do the best I can, Judge (Colonel 
Ross's civilian title); and you do the best you can; onal who's going 
to do it better?’ ” 


In By Love Possessed, Arthur Winner within twenty-four hours 
must deal with the delinquent younger brother of an employee of his 
firm, the destruction of an oak tree important in his memories, a 
former mistress grown hysterical and Catholic, a law partner who 
reveals his knowledge of a past betrayal, another partner whose weak- 
ness in handling the money of others had never been suspected, the 
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suicide of an employee, and a variety of other smaller matters. 
Winner takes up his burdens; at the end of the novel, he concludes 
that “victory is in making do with uncertainties, in supporting 
mysteries.” 


The three novels are organized after one pattern. A good man 
of the upper middle class (not a businessman) is in a position of 
various responsibility. He is tested in his professional ability and 
in his capacity to endure unpleasant emotion; he must sustain difh- 
culties which come upon him from all quarters of the moral compass. 
The events happen within a brief time, and the protagonist meets 
his test without ever really failing, for he is a brilliant artist of the 
ruse which can temporarily succeed. 


Much can be done with such a pattern: Cozzens makes the 
proof. These novels are probably Cozzens’ best, and they are 
readable books; they are as detailed as any naturalistic novel (as 
An American Tragedy, for example), and they are without sentiment, 
and thus vivid. The people are likely; the technicalities of the pro- 
fessions are really dealt with; and the virtues the books celebrate are 
real virtues, the characteristic virtues of a class. 


But the pattern by which Cozzens organizes his books is defec- 
tive, for the collocation of trying events within a short period of 
time is necessarily a fortuitous occurrence, and the hero’s test is in 
fact only a piece of bad luck. The “given,” in these novels, is all; it 
constricts the hero, and then relaxes; and its touch contains no prin- 
ciple of significance — unless there be a principle in the universal 
human notion that bad luck is the normal kind of luck. To be sure, 
Cozzens intends to show us men who can withstand bad luck; but 
bad luck is not a fruitful subject for fiction, for we possess no inter- 
esting literary terms for dealing with it. In the “given” of such a work 
as Hamlet, there is bad luck for the hero, but the play is not 
restricted to saying that. The play starts with the “given,” and con- 
tinues into the meanings which we remember from it. 


The events composing the hero’s test are for the most part not 
significantly related to one another in these novels. The events make 
up a world; but they are not strongly linked in a causal order, and 
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so they do not energize one another. They sprawl artfully around 
the hero; they adorn him; but they do not compose. In By Love 
Possessed, an oak tree which has familial and historical significance 
for the hero is destroyed by lightning, and this misfortune may be 
compared with the fate of Chekhov's cherry orchard, or the fate of 
Groby Great Tree, in Parade’s End. Causes mount to climax in 
Chekhov and Ford; casual lightning merely disperses its energy in 
Cozzens, and is then forgotten, (though it has left a symbol in the 
novel, like a footprint). It might be argued that life is like that; 
but such an argument is not helpful. 


Cozzens is an able writer. He commands a prose, he knows 
the rhetoric of the dramatic scene, and he possesses a real power of 
literary judgment; evidently he has been fortunately educated; and 
so he makes an interesting contrast with James Jones. Cozzens is a 
better writer than Jones in every way that matters, but he has not 
written any single book so strong as From Here to Eternity, a novel 
which is very brilliantly plotted in terms of causal relationships. (It 
very aptly exemplifies Aristotle’s requirements of a plot.) Prewitt, 
the hero, suffers in a corrupt world because he chooses the good; 
the novel is organized to show the nature of Prewitt’s choice and the 
nature of the consequences, and the organization is so strong that it 
survives bad writing and irrelevancy. 


A robust plot is hard to kill. 


III — The Logic of Plotting 


The Notebooks of Henry James preserve the activity of plot- 
ting, in fossil. 

Normally, James recognizes the plot in the subject (which 
will be something his world has inflicted on him), for the plot 
presents itself as an idea which expresses the subject. He then 
develops the idea in a way which suggests formal deduction, but is 
actually nearer to that search for hypothesis which characterizes 
experimental science. He exposes himself to whatever is relevant; 
he is limited by the point of view he elects, by the narrative tone he 
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chooses, and by his philosophical and historical knowledge of the 
society he writes about, so that, in a given case, he is approaching in 
the possibilities only a few of the wild things breathing there. 


The achieved plot is a minute practical logic, invented for the 
story in which it appears and for no other purpose. It is not a 
general idea, and withers outside its context, but within the context 
it generalizes a meaning. The meaning is what the plot can make 
of the subject, as if the plot were grammar to the subject, and the 
meaning will often justify the elaborate process by which it occurred. 


The plot is reason’s opportunity, and reason has a way with 
meanings. 











MATHILDA CHRISTIANSEN 


Protest and Pudding 


“Don’t tell me that thing is still around! Don’t you think it’s a 
little antiquated?” Wilhelmina Himmelmeier indicated a soiled, torn 
picture book that her niece and nephew were reading. The children 
were seated at the big oak table in the kitchen, straining against each 
other and pulling the book back and forth between them, something 
which it could hardly stand in its weakened condition. It was called 
“Der Struwwelpeter.” The title referred to the picture on the cover, 
of an unfortunate creature who had refused to have his hair combed 
or his fingernails cut for an entire year, with the result that he was 
everywhere ridiculed and shunned. The rest of the book was 
devoted to similar object lessons, about a girl who played with 
matches and burned to ashes, about a boy wouldn’t eat and conse- 
quently starved to death, about legions of little people who wouldn’t 
listen and who therefore paid the price. It had belonged first to 
Gerda Himmelmeier, the oldest in the family, and then third- or 
fourth-handedly to Wilhelmina, the youngest; and subsequently, 
it had lain forgotten in some dark corner. It seemed afflicted with a 
kind of dry rot, its pages crumbling; but to Carol and Eric at the 
moment, bent over it engrossed, its message seemed timely and vital. 
Its text was in German and therefore not immediately understood, 
but what it lacked in textual clarity, it more than compensated for 
with its graphic illustrations. 

Gerda turned from the stove where she had been mashing 
potatoes. She shrugged. “No, if they enjoy it, what's the difference? 
We always enjoyed it — at least I did.” 

“You know, I never realized it when I was young,” Wilhelmina 
pursued, “but that’s actually an unhealthy book? No, I mean — did 
you ever stop to think about it?” 

Gerda wrinkled her nose in disbelief and turned her attention 
to the mashed potatoes. 
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“It’s typically Germanic,” Wilhelmina continued, “punitive — 
morbid. It says, in effect, that if you do everything you're supposed 
to do and nothing you shouldn’t, you’re-going-to-be-saved!” Heer last 
several words were heavy with sarcasm. 

“So, what’s so wrong about that?” 


“Oh, I don’t know —it’s the whole ap-pro-ach.” Wilhelmina 
made three syllables of the word “approach” and stabbed at th2 air 
as if it held some answer. “ “Don’t look up in the sky and daydream 
— you'll fall in the pond. Don’t shoot at rabbits — they'll turn around 
and shoot you. Don’t make fun of Negroes — you'll turn black your- 
self.’ Does everything have to have a consequence?” 

The children were instant attention. “Aunt Wilhelmina, 
where’s that story? About turning black?” 

“Never mind about that now.” Gerda scooped the mashed 
potatoes into a white ironstone tureen. “It’s time to eat. Go wash 
your hands and sit down. Go ahead, Mama,” she told Mrs. Himmel- 
meier, who was also at the stove, stirring gravy in the roasting pan. 
“Tl finish that. Wilhelmina, do you want to start bringing the things 
in?” 

“My hands are washed,” Eric protested. 

Wilhelmina reached for Eric’s left hand, which was quite dirty. 

“Oh, no, I guess this one isn’t. You know, I’ve learned how to 
wash only one hand without bothering the other one,” he said 
importantly. 

Carol hooted. “It’s a lot harder to wash one hand than two, 
stupid!” 

Eric got up on the step stool in front of the high, old fashioned 
kitchen sink, presumably for greater leverage, and turned on both 
faucets full force. Then he put his index finger under the spigot 
and directed a stream of water into Carol’s face and incidentally all 
over the floor. Carol shrieked. 

“Now cut that out!” Wilhelmina ordered, and to her mother, 
who was removing her apron, “This place is always such a madhouse.” 

“Ja, hier,” Mrs. Himmelmeier said, getting out a thick turkish 
towel and pushing it at Carol, at the same time gesturing to Eric with 
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her aproned hand, “Schream nicht so— und you, shtop dot foolingk. 
Mop op dot wasser now und go in der diningk ruhm.” 


Mr. Himmelmeier and Henry Hausmann, Gerda’s husband, 
were already in the dining room, seated; Mr. Himmelmeier at his 
customary place at the head of the table, if a round table could be 
said to have a head. His chair was a high-backed leather chair in 
contrast to the other, ladder-backed chairs around the table. His 
forearms rested on the table along either’side of his plate, his soup 
spoon in his hand. He looked critically at all the dishes as they were 
brought in. Sitting there like that, he reminded Wilhelmina of the 
old Norse god Thor holding his magic hammer, ready to let fly at 
any moment. She realized, with a feeling of hopelessness, that 
neither he nor Henry got up as she, her mother, and her sister 
entered the room. She wished she could go back to some blissfully 
unaware moment in time to when these subtleties had either gone 
unnoticed by her, or had seemed not at all important. 

Mr. Himmlmeier removed the cover from the ironstone tureen 


that Wilhelmina had brought in. 

“What's that stuff on the potatoes?” he demanded. 

Everybody bent over the table to look at the potatoes. 

“I put some paprika on top,” Wilhelmina said defensively, “they 
looked so pale. White potatoes in a white bowl.” 

Mr. Himmelmeier looked not displeased. A thin smile lurked 
for a fraction of a second at the corners of his mouth, but what 
came out was quite different: 

“Quatsch!” He snorted. 


From an enormous tureen on the sideboard Mrs. Himmelmeier 
ladled soup into large, old-fashioned soup plates. The soup was a 
hearty stock soup, barely thickened with tapioca. It had large, whole 
carrots in it and farina dumplings bobbing on its surface. Mrs. 
Himmelmeier carefully included a carrot and a dumpling in each 
plate, and began passing the filled plates around the table. 

“No dumpling for me, please.” Wilhelmina said. 

“Willy's on a diet!” sing-songed Eric. 

“Oh, hush up. And don’t call me Willy.” 
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“You should eat.” Her father counselled. 


“I am eating. Please everybody pick on somebody else for a 
change.” 


“What's the matter, you paranoid, or something?” Eric asked. 

“No, not paranoid—just an-noyed.” Willhelmina glared. “When 
you learn a new word, you really work it to death.” 

A reasonably long silence ensued, during which everybody 
seemed concerned with his soup, but Wilhelmina felt impelled to 
make another pronouncement: 


“Anyway, the meal is rich and heavy enough without adding 
any dumplings to it.” 

Wilhelmina could not forget that she had spent two whole years 
in New York, and that as a result, she and her family were poles 
apart. Nor would she forget. It seemed the only link with sanity, 
to hold the gains she had made in New York. The more because 
they were so difficult to define. It was somehow all wrapped up 
with the cliché, “maintaining one’s identity,” an identity that had 
never seemed so important until it was discovered and then in danger 
of being lost. It had to do with perpetuating that sense of freedom 
and autonomy she had known, away from the immediate family. It 
concerned what she secretly although vaguely thought of as “prac- 
ticing the amenities,” “applying the refinements,” so important 
though so oddly tenuous of grasp, so difficult of explanation or of 
justification. 

Right or wrong, it made her acutely aware, for instance, of the 
way her father was buttering his bread. He held the whole thick 
slice flat in the palm of his hand, and with the community butter 
knife, not, if you please, with his own knife, he slapped butter on 
with great vigor, much as a mason might trowel cement on a brick. 
For some unexplained reason, presumably to prevent crumbs from 
getting on the table or on him, he held the bread far out to the side 
for this buttering, all of which drew further attention to the singu- 
lar procedure. 


It irked Wilhelmina, but looking around the table she found no 
sign of support or even of recognition, and was further alienated. 
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So she divorced herself temporarily from the immediate company 
and retreated into her insular world where things were pretty much 


as she liked them to be. 


While Gerda cleared the soup dishes and Mrs. Himmelmeier 
passed around the roast goose with chestnut dressing, the mashed 
potatoes, the sour cream gravy and the red cabbage, Wilhelmina sat 
wishing for some food on the table, crisp, sharp, or chewy, some- 
thing contrasting of taste, texture, or color, something to bite into, 
to crunch, to whet the dulling appetite. Everything here was bland, 
thick, smooth, either white or brown or shades in between. Even 
the red cabbage had the zing cooked out of it till it was a limp 
purplish brown, not unlike the color of the roast goose. 


Wilhelmina’s imagination nibbled at the antipasto of a phan- 
tom meal: pickles, olives, little green chili peppers to sting the tongue 
and take the breath away. Then, a steak, pure and simple, un- 
garnished and unsauced; sliced tomatoes. Or, an omelet or a 
soufflé, or zesty seafood in a firm, cool avocado. Nor could she 
understand how, once introduced to such sapidity and yet, such 
complete simplicity of fare, anyone could deliberately revert to the 
elaborate, time-consuming, pot-dirtying mayonnaise that character- 
ized dinner at the Himmelmeiers’ and the Hausmanns’. 

It must be said for Wilhelmina that she had tried. The very 
first Sunday she had been home, she had prepared a dinner, 4 la her 
New Concept of Things. She had done it expertly and easily, for 
she could when she wanted to, and anyway cooking to a Himmel- 
meier was as basic as the three R’s. First, she had served martinis, 
very very dry and ice cold. Then a chilled seafood aspic. A fluffy 
mushroom omelet, julienne string beans garden fresh, halved broiled 
tomatoes. Anticipating the absolute requisiteness of bread, she had 
baked cartwheel-sized baking powder biscuits, crusty and buttery. 
Coffee to round out the meal, strong and black, and, crowningly, 
cherries jubilee, aflame in a copper bow!! 

The meal had been a failure. At least, it hadn’t been a com- 
plete success, so Wilhelmina counted it a failure. Her mother, 
genuinely interested and very kind, had nevertheless been unable 
to finish the martini because it reminded her of medicine. She had 
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isolated and identified the one ingredient in the martini over which 
Wilhelmina had had no control — the juniper berry from which the 
gin was distilled. Mr. Himmelmeier had become disgruntled as 
early as the seafood aspic and had considered the meal incomplete 
because there had been no potatoes. The idea of mushrooms in an 
omelet had been unacceptable to all; omelets either had jelly in 
them or they were eaten plain. Only the cherries jubilee had been 
well received, the recipe worked to the point of satiety ever since. 
And at that, by degrees, the original dessert so changed as to become 
a new food entirely, the ice cream allowed to melt the way they all 
liked it but as it was never intended to be, then mixed soupily with 
the hot brandy and cherry mixture, subordinating all into a thick, 
smooth, homologous mass. The resultant concoction was called 
“pudding,” understandably enough, and thus relegated to the status 
of other puddings, cornstarch, tapioca, Indian and junket. 

And so it had gone. The food differences were one small area 
—there were other differences, more serious. Disagreements over 
literature, music, entertainment, all gradually won by the family 
combine. Wilhelmina stirred restlessly. Almost three months back 
in New Hanover, three months of Himmelmeiers, Hausmanns, 
Hatzenbielers and von Blochs, and the new, carefully nurtured 
Wilhelmina was almost gone. A few new clothes, a new short 
haircut, the secretarial skills she had acquired, and some equivocal 
memories she couldn’t shake, were all that were left. 


For perhaps the thousandth time since Wilhelmina had returned 
home, as surely as the tongue seeks out, finds and irritates the sensi- 
tive tooth, Wilhelmina resurrected Marshall Graham. For the 
thousandth time she wondered how things would have turned out, 
where she'd be now, had she but reacted differently that last Friday 
in New York. 

For several months after Wilhelmina had arrived in New York, 
a small-town girl full of wonder and high intentions, Marshall 
Graham had been a printed name on a neat white card over one of 
the four mailboxes in her aunt’s New York apartment house. The 
name had appealed with its Americanness. Wilhelmina had tried 
it out, speculating as to its owner. Marshall Graham. Marsh. Marsh 
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and Wilhelmina. No, Marsh and Hilly? Hilly Graham. Mrs. 
Marshall Graham. 


In due course, the owner of the name, properly introduced, had 
further appealed. Wilhelmina had been pleased that he “sort of 
went with his name,” that he thereby confirmed her expectation. 
He was excitingly different from the few boys she had known back 
in New Hanover, a diffeernce as between bock beer and champagne 
or a bucolic Pieter Bruegel and a regal Gainsborough 

Progressively and by degrees, their superficial acquaintance had 
broadened into friendship then deepened into love. Or so it had 
seemed . . . And here, the tooth became exquisitely sensitive. Here 
Wilhelmina had had to discard some long-held pet theories and draw 
a reluctant conclusion: You could deduce nothing about a person’s 
basic philosophy or his moral condition from his name, his appear- 
ance, occupation, social condition, or manner. There went a neat 
little pigeonhole! How incredible, that they could have been in 
such complete accord about all else — food, literature, music, enter- 
tainment — then to have the lines of communication break down 
completely on this most basic issue of all. For what Wilhelmina had 
been thinking of as leading inevitably to marriage, Marshall had been 
translating in terms of a romantic, clandestine weekend. It was still 
pretty irreconcilable and not at all fair, the fact that nothing about 
him, his impeccable good taste, his unfailing good manners, his 
general all-around well-balancedness, the fact that none of these 
had ever given a hint, what Wilhelmina considered a most tragic 
flaw in the man’s personality. 


But still, from her new perspective of three months and a 
thousand resurrections later, it seemed to her that she had reacted 
altogether too gauchely. She had become her old platitudinous, 
provincial, tight, frightened, self-righteous, selfish self, parroting all 
the pale commonplaces she had ever heard, dredging up implication, 
ramification and dire consequence, snuffing out whatever spark might 
have been there. New Hanover and its lifetime influences had 
simply loomed too large; she had been too young; Marshall had 
happened too soon. Whatever it was, Marshall with his poor little 
weekend scheme had never had a chance. 
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Wilhelmina flushed with shame as she remembered the dra- 
matic exit she had made, flouncing away from Marshall as from 
something infected. He hadn’t stopped her, had never tried to see 
or talk to her again. She couldn’t blame him. Nor could she forget 
him. 

She doubted she’d ever see him again, or meet anyone com- 
parable. But if she should, should a like situation ever present 
itself, she knew now, at least, just what her approach would be. She 
would conquer with sweet reasonableness, with light, good-natured 
good humor, with tact, tolerance and forbearance, and above all, 
with her own great good example. 

As Gerda cleared the table and Mrs. Himmelmeier brought in 
the pudding, Wilhelmina sat there forming a new resolution. Hence- 
forth she would be more sophisticated, more tolerant of other people’s 
weaknesses, less dogmatic . . . 

Carol interrupted Wilhelmina’s train of thought, scattering it. 


“Aunt Wilhelmina, after dinner, will you read us that story 
where the people turn black?” 

Wilhelmina was irritated. “Honestly,” she said, with what came 
close to being a preachy tone of voice, “that book is such an out- 
moded piece of gunk—can’t you find something better to occupy 
your time?” 
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A Preface to Blake 


Blake was an important and original poet, but he appears to 
have attracted the wrong kind of critic, especially in recent years. 
Originally treated as a mild eccentric, Blake is now studied with the 
systematic thoroughness that used to be reserved for Dante — and 
one gathers that there are enough difficulties in Blake’s longer poems 
to nourish another generation or two of specialists. But specialists 
occasionally forget the fact that most of Blake’s poems are not very 
good. Most of the poems have the same value as the private diaries 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Cif such documents exist): indispensable 
for the study of intellectual trends, Weltanschauungen and various 
Geister, the diaries (and the poems) simply do not interest people 
who want to read poetry. The ordinary reader does not need to be 
introduced by elaborate commentaries to the lives of Urizen & 
Luvah & Tharmas & Urthona. He needs first of all a general 
description of what Blake did. 

Blake’s system was essentially simple. He did not like “reason,” 
and he disapproved of the various functions which he believed it 
to have usurped. He disliked its traditional role in ethics, as the 
principle of repression and uniformity; and he disliked its application 
to religion, as the principle of doubt. The various arguments which 
he used against reason appear to have been borrowed from two dis- 
tinct anti-rationalistic traditions. The ethical arguments derive from 
Helvétius and French anti-authoritarianism; the religious arguments 
derive from the tradition of pietistic voluntarism represented by 
thinkers like Jacobi and St. Martin. It is probable that Blake had 
personal acquaintance with men who held similar ideas, and some 
of his friends may have been familiar at first hand with continental 
anti-rationalism; Blake, for that matter, had read Boehme, Sweden- 
borg and Lavater, and his annotations to these writers are useful in 
helping us to understand some of the opinions expressed in his 
poetry. The point is that Blake’s anti-rationalism was by no means 
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a new phenomencn in European intellectual history, and there is 
no very good reason to consider him as a philosopher or prophet. 
He had a sharp eye for detecting contemporary intellectual hypocri- 
sies, and his comments on Thornton’s “New Translation of the 
Lord’s Prayer” are very funny; but his own ideas were not particu- 
larly original. 


What we find in the long poems or “prophecies” is not so much 
the exposition of a system as a series of extended attempts at the 
analysis (in terms of a system) of an eternal and archetypal human 
mind, in which the various psychic elements are shown operating 
upon each other without reference to an external world. The psycho- 
logical events in question may have (by extension) political and 
philosophical significance, and it appears that Blake often intended a 
political allegory somewhat like that of Spenser: David Erdman’s 
long book demonstrates that Blake either read the newspapers or 
had uncanny powers of extra-sensory perception. Because Blake saw 
reason as the great usurper, his prophecies constitute a deliberate 
attempt to give the traditionally “lower” faculties their due; in 
emphasizing the importance of these faculties, Blake was working in 
the tradition of Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau — I do not claim 
that he had read it — but whereas Diderot’s attitude was ambivalent, 
Blake’s was not. Blake honestly believed in what has come to be 
called “self-expression,” and he happened to think that the self to 
express was precisely that which most systems of morality tell us to 
supervise. For this reason Blake’s analysis is tendentious; he is not 
simply describing psychological phenomena, but locating and attack- 
ing the cause of our troubles. In his analysis he is a precursor of 
Lawrence, and it is likely that Lawrence (at least in The Rainbow) 
owes something to Blake; but Blake was not a novelist, and one 
supposes that he would have been uneasy writing about individual 
people and places — his Urizen, Enitharmon and the rest talk like 
people (or like actors in a melodrama) but they move about as 
disembodied spirits, and one has trouble making much sense out 
of their activities. 


In his paintings and engravings Blake made a similar attempt to 
treat psychological events as directly as possible — that is, without 
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reference to canons (like those of perspective and anatomy) which 
had been devised to deal with a world conceived in terms of visual 
space. Yet Blake’s style is largely derivative. If it does not seem so 
to us, it is simply because the tradition from which Blake’s art 
derived no longer interests anybody. Blake’s techniques were simply, 
for the most part, those of the second-rate late eighteenth century 
illustrators, and in applying these techniques to his own expressive 
purposes Blake did not do much to refine them. One finds in Blake 
a reliance upon grimaces, bulging eyes and waving arms that would 
have embarrassed a serious painter; it is hard to believe that Blake’s 
use of such tricks did not distort his own conceptions. 

Blake’s refusal to take the visible world seriously was a result 
of his conviction that reality is ultimately mental (although not 
rational). In this he was an authentic follower of Jacob Boehme, 
although it is not entirely clear how much he may have agreed with 
Boehme on other subjects. Boehme, writing at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had asserted a complex but fundamentally 
anthropomorphic version of the universe, and the revival of his 
philosophy during the eighteenth century was undoubtedly one of 
the forces behind certain of the movements we now describe as 
“romantic.” Boehme’s attempt to explain the world by principles 
derived from human psychology appears to have exercised a profound 
influence upon Blake. At a time when many people must have 
believed that the world was about to be reduced to a system of 
mathematical coordinates, Blake had the merit of asserting the 
presence of certain irreducibly non-rational elements in human 
experience. But it is one thing to assert the existence of non-rational 
elements; it is another thing to attempt to express them in language, 
which by its very nature is conceptual. To assert the existence of a 
world of Platonic essences may raise certain difficulties, but the 
Platonist can at least assume that the world of experience, insofar 
as it is capable of being made intelligible, bears some relation to the 
ideal world of which it is a poor copy; the existence of a realm of 
essence is precisely what makes it possible for us to make sense out 
of experience. For a thinker like Blake, however, who held that 
reality is neither rational nor identical with the world of experience, 
a serious problem arises — and this problem may serve to explain 
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some of Blake’s difficulties as an artist. Blake’s problem was that as 
an artist he was forced to use media (visual symbols or words) which 
inevitably falsified the reality he was attempting to describe. 

I suggest that even Blake’s best poems must be considered as 
tours de force, in which he was able to create brilliant and unortho- 
dox instruments for the expression of truths which could not be 
expressed. The chief difference between Blake and a nature poet 
like Wordsworth is that for Wordsworth all nature is Cif looked at 
in the right way) a manifestation of the “one life,” whereas for 
Blake nature is only the projection of a bad state of the eternal 
human mind; thus, for Blake, there is no way that a description of 
nature can enable us to approach the divine. Because the external 
world appeared to Blake to be the projection of a state of mind, he 
had no occasion to refer to it except in order to indicate something 
about the mental world. This fact appears clearly in Songs of Expe- 
rience, where very few objects are named except as obvious symbols, 
and those which are named are severely distorted. In “London,” 
for instance, there is a deceptively Wordsworthian persona—but every 
one of his perceptions occur in terms of metaphor, and the metaphors 
are deliberately harsh; no visible scene appears, but instead a series 
of fragmentary perceptions, in which each fact carries with it its own 
interpretation. ‘The striking image, “And the hapless Soldier's sigh / 
Runs in blood down Palace walls,” depends for its plausibility upon 
a tacit reference to the fact that sound is carried by invisible waves; 
it is like the metaphor in “Auguries of Innocence”: “The Bleat, the 
Bark, Bellow & Roar/ Are Waves that Beat on Heaven’s Shore.” In 
“London,” Blake’s theme is the evil influence of certain human 
institutions; a series of metaphorical cries allows him to indicate that 
this influence has a mental origin. Blake tended to rely upon diffi- 
cult metaphors in a way that the other Romantic poets did not; this 
was due in part to the fact that he saw no reason to restrict himself 
to the perceptual surface of things, and was quite willing to use 
scientific or quasi-scientific metaphors if necessary. Yet it seems 
likely that Blake’s purposes were to a large extent didactic, and it 
is something of a paradox that we are more interested in those poems 
like “The Tyger” and “Ah! Sun-Flower” which to us (though pre- 


sumably not to Blake) are ambiguous than in those where the 
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meaning is only too clear. Our sensitivity to Blake’s use of language 
is probably due in part to our fascination with poems in which (as 
Verlaine expressed it) “l’Indécis au Précis se joint.” But it seems 
highly unlikely that Blake intended this to be the principal value 
of his poetry. 

Blake is chiefly important as a lyric poet. As an amateur 
philosopher he attempted to work out the implications of a non- 
rational conception of the universe, and his attempts in the “prophe- 
cies” to portray the psychological forces which he held to be the 
ultimate constituents of reality are extremely interesting experiments: 
but they are interesting primarily because they demonstrate what 
cannot be done. Blake’s lyric poems are an entirely different matter; 
his mastery of the sensuous resources of his language, his experiments 
with metaphor, and his willingness (in many cases) to accept rigid 
formal limitations in order to make every variation count, enabled 
him to achieve in certain of his lyrics effects which no other poet of 
the Romantic period even attempted. That his lyric poems, like his 
“prophecies,” may be explicated by reference to Blake’s system ought 
not to make us forget that they are not valuable primarily as expo- 
sitions of that system. A critic need not adopt a tone of unctuous 
sponsorship of the “truths” which they express in order to teach us 
to enjoy them. 

It may well be that the most useful service a student of Blake 
can now provide would be a somewhat technical treatment of Blake’s 
short poems in terms of imagery, meter and so on. But for such 
treatment to be possible, it will be necessary to ignore three of the 
theories which have been used to make Blake appear to be a more 
important writer than he is. These are: (a) the doctrine that Blake’s 
poetry is good because it presents a self-consistent system; (b) the 
doctrine that the value of Blake’s poetry is automatically increased 
by the fact that Blake participated in the thought of his time and 
was therefore not an isolated crackpot; and (c) the notion that 
because certain of Blake’s best poems appear to be somewhat 
ambiguous, all of Blake’s poems are interesting insofar as they con- 
tain ambiguity, paradox and inner tension. As long as such theories 
are taken seriously, it is difficult to see how Blake will receive the 
treatment he deserves. 

















FRANK GOAD 


Encounters 


The sun was warm on the young man’s back as he walked 
down the pier, and as he neared the end he saw an old man, sit- 
ting against a piling; he was holding a dropline, which at that 
moment quivered. The old man pulled it up, hand over hand, 
until the surface of the water broke up in the shimmer of a small, 
struggling perch. He swung it onto the pier, and watched it flutter 
before he took it in one large hand, and removed the hook. 


Gently he squeezed the fish’s belly between his thumbs and 
fingers. From its underside squirted a half-dozen minute replicas of 
itself, writhing. The old man dropped the mother off the pier’s 
edge, then baited the hooks of the dropline with the newborn fish, 


and lowered them into the water. 


The young man left the pier and walked up the beach to the 
turn where the surf was big, and there he lay down to sleep. The 
smells of tar and seaweed were strong in the heat, and he could 

hear the torpid drone of the kelp flies around him. He rolled over 
on his back and brushed at the sand that clung to the hairs on his 

chest and legs, and then watched the surf as it repeatedly poured 
in and thinned into white-edged transparency on the wet sand. 
Sanderlings, dots of grey and white plumage, ran in groups along 
the advancing and retreating edge of the sea, plucking at the water 
for food, and a lone gull, drifting open-winged on rushes of air, 
passed over him. The young man put his hands behind his head 
and closed his eyes. 
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When the young man awoke, the surf was big—too steep for 
boards, and too high for most body surfers. He watched one man 
suspended, high above the back-wash water, in a swell whose ten- 
sion was about to break. He watched the man slide, one arm ex- 
tended, down the glaucous sheen of the breaking wave, and he 
watched the white water pour over and form a tunnel as it was 
tripped by the back-wash. The man was momentarily freed from 
the water, and then driven straight down by the white falls of the 
wave, his arms flailing helplessly. 


The young man ran hard across the wet sand, lifting his knees 
high as he entered the water. The first wave made him hesitate, but 
now there was no choice but to dive into the wave for his own safety. 
He went through it cleanly, and immediately saw another swell 
about to break. He dove through it and two succeeding waves, and 
then he saw a limp body being carried upward by the growing hump 
of another swell. He forgot his fear and remembered why he was 
there, and as the back-wash pulled him toward the wave he raised 
his arms towards the body imprisoned in it. The back-wash slid into 
the wave, and he was in the tunnel, reaching for the man, when the 
wave collapsed, its pressure rushing him, breathless, against the ocean 
floor. 








BARBARA HULL 


Without Rain 


Turning toward the dying 

Flowers, she fingers soil 

Caked round climbing roots, 

And watches the sun burn soft leaves. 
Her hands are stiff with dirt, 

And dust falls heavy from the folds 


In her dress when she moves. 


She swings an empty pail 

Wide around her skirt, 

Then lets it drop 

On hard pale ground and spin. 

In the dry, running wind, 

Hands smoothing wispy hair, 

She stands and breathes quick air. 














ROBERT MARSH 


Observations on the Criticism 


1. Winters onl the Naturalists 


In the various surveys and studies of modern criticism it has 
occasionally been the lot of Yvor Winters to be placed among the 
“new critics’ — that somewhat amorphous collection of reviewers 
and rhetors, poets and pundits who have controlled the chief machines 
of literary activity and education during the past three decades. But 
he has not enjoyed the honor, and he is right; he does not fit very 
well. There are some similarities: for example, like them he has a 
deep interest in the details of poetic language and form; he has devel- 
oped his abilities as an explicator of poems to a high level of profes- 
sionalism; he has been essentially a poet and critic, not a philosopher 
or a scholar; and he has employed a deductive kind of dialectic in his 
literary theory and his analyses of literary works. But the differences, 
as always, are more instructive. 

The great mass of new critics from Brooks to Bodkin has been 
Cin spite of the strong theological motives which many of them 
reveal.) a mass of naturalists and mechanists of one sort or another 
— Jungian, Bergsonian, Freudian, Marxian — who share one central 
and controlling belief, that poetry is a verbal-semantic-mythic stuff 
existing in the very nature of man in this world, to be analyzed as 
one would analyze any biological or geological phenomenon in order 
to understand its properties, how it behaves, and what it is good for 
in the life of man (and, as some imply, according to the design of 
Providence). What is poetry? The most influential section of the 
group replies: it is language possessing an extraordinary degree of 
particularity, complexity, plurisignation, and paradox. What is it 
about? It is “about” the life of man; for what else could it be about, 
since the language is the repository of all human experience? Why is 
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poetry so complex and paradoxical? It is complex and paradoxical 
because the life of man, as anyone will tell you, is complex and 
paradoxical. Where is it found? It may be found in poems, but not 
necessarily or only there; for poetry, like protein or iron, is in the 
nature of man. 

To most of these critics, in short, poetry is a natural substance 
ordered and ordained by deeper forces than the mere intentions and 
actions of men. The whole notion of the poet’s “intention,” they 
say, is a fallacious and heretical construction of human vanity, and 
they call us to look rather at the subterranean faults, the fire and 
brimstone, that cause the semeiotic-mythic ground-swells and tidal 
waves in which the poet tumbles helplessly. They are not inter- 
ested in poetry, or in any human art, but in the manifest signs of 
superhuman (or subhuman) power, good and evil, in the utterances 
of men. The concepts of human “art” and “artistry,” though not 
abandoned (paradox is pervasive), are thus rendered virtually mean- 
ingless, by an inhumanistic, anti-technical kind of pseudo-Calvinism 
in which the central question is not one of the achievements of men 
but of the natural condition and behavior of man in this world. 


Clearly Yvor Winters does not belong, and therein lies his 
greatest virtue as critic and teacher. However strongly one may dis- 
agree with one or another of his particular doctrines or judgments, 
one must applaud his rather lonely but intrepid insistence that the 
question of poetry is a question of writing poems, that poems are the 
product of human artistry, not of natural mechanisms, of human 
action and choice, not of some kind of fortunate pomel-tropism. The 
poet, in his view, not only is responsible for his poems (and for the 
poetry of them), but can and ought to know his responsibility; and 
the task of the critic is to examine and evaluate both what the poet 
tries to do and how well he does it. 


After the dark, depressive pages of so much of modern criticism, 
it is encouraging to find Mr. Winters urging that if I want to write 
a poem I can, by deliberate choice and skill, get rid of the ambiguity 
and confusion of mind with which I begin, that I can, if I choose 
Cand if I have learned how), make statements that not only are my 
own but are clear. And it is refreshing to find him arguing that the 
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language of poetry is a special kind of language not because it is an 
ianadliniiten of the inherent paradox and dramatic conflict in all 
experience, but because the poet works to make his words and 
rhythms express with greater clarity and precision what he chooses 
to express. Mr. Winters calls us to look not at nature but at art, 
not at human “behavior” but at human choice. Thus he does noble 
battle against the modern impulse, so strong even in ostensible 
champions of art and literature, to reduce human intelligence and 
craft to the natural functions and substances of biological or social 
organisms in a universe of uncontrollable irony. And that is a very 
great virtue. 


(To be concluded in Fall, 1960, Spectrum) 




















LEE GERLACH 


To Accompany a Painting 


One comes to offer peace, 
Stones glittering in a hand 
Extended through loose haze. 
Flattery, candor cease 

To generate their maze. 
One’s mission is to stand 

For what he is through chance, 
Error, trial, ignorance 

And say what may be said, 
Commissioned by the dead 
Positions of the past 

Whose penchant for disaster 
Good will could not outlast 
Nor fear nor wisdom master: 
Peace loses not, but gives 

Its losses. Thus it lives. 


The Betrothed 





Committed to desires, made as we came, 

We were the promise to be not the same, 

Gifts to the will of custom to be nameless — 
“Husband” and “Wife,” corrupt but true if shameless. 
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The Honey Eaters 


Now let us be the past, 
Impassive squalor filled 
With our despair, at last, 
Profound, immensely stilled. 


Thus, let illusion, massed, 
Sweeten, gatherings passed, 
And we two lie at home 
Sacking the shattered comb. 


Self-Therapy 


No, no. The premise is a lie. 

The mind one would enlarge to cure 
Becomes its illness.to be sure. 

Yet the conclusion is no lie. 


Bios 


I threaded Heraclitus’ bow 

By dark and hungered for the day. 
It came. I practiced; that I know, 
But what I learned I cannot say. 


My aim was true, my ardor just, 
But, as I live! I could not miss! 
My longest bolt threw up the dust 
That hovers still as I draw this. 

















TOM CHAMBERLAIN 


Betty 


The cocktail lounge was smartly decorated. There were ash 
trays of heavy brown glass on each table. Squat candles were stuck 
to the walls in front of star-shaped reflectors and there was an 
abstract grouping of them above the fire-place. The room was dimly 
lighted. A few people were still left and the hostess was cleaning 
the empty tables, wiping wet rings off their tops with a rag, and 
pouring cigarette stubs onto a tray. It was 11:30 on a Tuesday 


night. 


Betty giggled on her way back from the powder-room and 
steadied herself on the door frame as she re-entered the lounge. She 
was dressed in a dark tweed tailored suit. She was thirty-eight, but 
her face made her look older. Her suit jacket was open. She was 
proud of her trim figure. 


“Well, here I am again,” she said, climbing up on a barstool 
and wedging herself in between two business men in wrinkled suits. 
“Did you all miss me, dears?” She smiled at them all. 

A third business man leaned around and said, “Bet-Bet, where 
ya been, ha?” He grinned. 

Betty sort of bounced up and down on the padded leather. 
“Why, you know. I’ve been powdering my nose, silly boy.” She 
giggled. 

The man laughed and finished his drink. 

“I'm afraid I’m a mess,” she said, fumbling in her purse for a 
comb. 

“No,” said the man on her right, “you look absolutely beautiful 
to me, Betty. As cute as a puppy.” 

“To you, maybe.” She began to comb her hair. Both of her 
arms were lifted, opening her loose suit jacket all the more. The 
business man on her left studied her blouse. 
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“What are you looking at, Edward?” she said, feigning surprise. 

“I’m looking at one hell of a lot,” he said, reaching in his own 
jacket for a cigarette. Betty laughed loudly and began to cough. 
The men on either side of her slapped and pounded her back. The 
coughing subsided; she swallowed, and laughed again. 

The man on her left still kept his hand on her back. He moved 
it down until it rested on her buttocks. 

“Edward! What are you doing? Get your hand away from 
there!” A few people turned to look for a minute. 

He pinched her and took his hand away. “That’s better,” she 
said. She finished her drink and looked at the other glasses around 
her. She called the bartender; “Alex! Alex, we want a bourbon, 
bourbon, bourbon, bourbon.” She laughed and coughed again. 
Again hands were hitting her back. She squirmed. 


One of the men turned to her. “Betty, let's go somewhere else. 
You know. There are too many people here anyway.” 

“Drop dead,” she said, giggling. Then she reached out and 
patted his hand. “You know I didn’t mean that, Frank. I can’t just 


leave the others. Isn’t that right, fellas? I can’t just run off. We 
all have full glasses.” She drank. 


“That's right,” whispered the man on her left. “You and me 
are leaving together anyway. Remember? You promised.” 


“Shhh,” she said, frowning. “I didn’t say anything of the sort.” 


He reached out and touched her leg. “You promised, Betty. You 
promised me,” he said, still whispering. 

“Oh stop it,” she whispered, “just stop it.” She wrinkled her 
nose and tried to look funny. The man did not laugh. 

“You promised me, Betty.” He gulped down some bourbon. 

She turned away from him to the others. “How’s business, 
Frank?” 

“Fine, fine, everything’s fine.” 

“How ’bout a song, Betty?” said one of the others. 

“Not tonight you don’t,” she said, smiling. “I know what hap- 
pened last time. Almost a strip-tease.” She giggled and wrinkled 
her nose. “Remember?” She clasped her hands over her head and 
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shook her body. “Wheee, that was a night I'll not so soon ever 
forget about it. Ta da boom!” she said loudly. “Ta da Boom.” She 
laughed. “Boom! BOOM!” All the men were looking at her 
vibrating blouse. She laughed and laughed, putting an arm around 
the man on either side of her. She steadied herself and laughed 
again. “My God, and the look on Charlie’s face when I did it. You 
wouldn’t believe the way he looked at me!” She shrieked with 
laughter. “Do you remember how I did the step with Louie? My 
God, my God, my God!” 

“And Betty,” whisperec the man on her left, “do you remem- 
ber what we —” 


“Louie was so drunk he couldn’t even stand up. Oh my Jesus 
it was a wonder that I could. How much did we drink? That was 
a party, a really party. Was it Bob who tried to get my stockings 
off? And Bill! My God, Bill! He pulled me in the bed-room and 
you and Eddie pulled me out again and Bill tried to get me in there 
again all through the whole goddam night and I knew he was so 
damn drunk he couldn’t do anything anyhow. God! We should 
really have another of those. God. You know, I didn’t even know 
what happened later. I must have really gone out after the dance. 
The dance!” She put her arms up again. “BOOM! BOOM!” she 
yelled. “Jesus Christ, I swear to Jesus that I'll never again forget 
about it that night.” She rocked her body back and forth slightly. 


All the men were laughing and watching her. 
“Betty, Betty, do you remember going home with me?” 


She laughed. “Why, I didn’t go home with you, Eddie.” 
“You came home with me after Bill went home.” 

“No I didn’t.” She was smiling slightly. “I didn’t go home with 
you. 

The men were laughing. 

“Isn't that right, BillP Didn’t she come home with me?” 

“I don’t know,” Bill said, winking so that Betty could not see 
it. He grinned. “Why I just couldn’t say, Ed. How was it?” And 
he laughed. 

“Bill took me home.” 


The men laughed again. One of them said, “Good old Betty.” 
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She was not smiling. “I didn’t go home with you, Eddie, I 
know I didn’t.” 

“That's right, Betty. That’s right.” He put an arm around 
her and hugged her. He said into her ear, “You're a sly old dog,” 
and kissed her cheek. 

She turned her head away from him. “Stop it, Eddie! Just 
stop it. I know what I’m doing.” 

“OF course you do, Betty. Nobody does the bumps like you do.” 

“Yeah,” said another, “And who cares where you spend the 
night.” 

Betty frowned and looked at the bar. The smoke from her 
cigarette curled up around her face and got in her eyes. She blinked 
them several times and they watered. Someone moved the ash tray 
away. 

“And it was a goddam good strip-tease too. Really it was. Top 
notch and I’ve seen some good ones too you bet I have, Betty.” 

Betty looked at him. “Was it?” 

“You bet it was. You were cute as a puppy.” 

She smiled, blinking her eyes. She was looking at herself in 
the mirror behind the bar. 

They were all quiet for a while, drinking. 

Then Betty closed her eyes and opened them. “You'll never 
guess what happened today,” she said. 

They all asked her what happened. 

“My little doggie died.” She clamped her mouth shut. Her 
chin trembled. 

No one said anything. Betty’s eyes were closed. 

“I put her in a box and took her up to the mountains . . . 

“Now that’s a shame, Betty, a real shame. I’m sorry to hear 
that.” Frank patted her back. 

“, .. And I took a shovel out of the little place . . .” 

They were not looking at her. One of the men drank his 
bourbon. 

“. .. And I took her to the mountains where I got her when she 
was just a little puppy-dog . . .” She was crying. 


” 
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Two of the men left the bar. 
“That's why I didn’t go to work today. I took my little doggie 


back to her home . . . and I picked a nice place . . . with trees. . . 
and everything . . . Poor little Skip . . .” 


“Let’s get Betty another dog. We'll get you another dog, 
Betty.” Frank smiled at her and slid his drink in front of her. Betty 
put her hand on it. “Don’t act that way now, Betty. We'll get you 
another dog.” 


“I said I wouldn’t even think of little Skip now that she’s gone. 
I found her in her little bed . . . all curled up and cold.” 


“What kind of a dog was it, Betty?” one of the men asked. 
“T don’t know; a little dog.” 
“Well, I'll bet she’s happy now, back home I mean.” 


Betty smiled. Tears stained her face. Her eyes were red. “I 
always wanted her to have babies, so I could keep one . . .” 

“How did she die?” 

“But I never found anyone for her.” 

“Maybe that’s why she —” 

“T never let her in the street or anywhere . . .” 

The man on her right said, “Do you want to go home?” 

“T don’t know. I’m all weak.” 

“T'll take you home if you want to go home.” 

“I have my car.” 

The man on her left patted her shoulder. “Well, Betty, don’t 
take it too hard. Everybody has dogs that die sooner or later. I 
know a dog that got poisoned.” 

Betty shut her eyes. 

“Imagine poisoning a dog. But people get too attached to dogs 
too much, like old people with a thousand cats running all over the 
damn place. Pet ‘em, feed ‘em; why they —” 

“Get your God damn hands off me.” 

“Let her alone, Ed.” 

“Just get your goddam hands away from me.” 
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“What was I doing? Just saying that there are people who 
have all kinds of animals and love them too much. That’s all. 
Animals aren’t people, they're animals.” 

“Shut-up!” Betty turned her head away from him. 


“Jesus Christ,” he said, standing. “Goddam old people kissing 
cats, taking them to bed even.” 
Betty put her hands over her ears. 
“Knock it off, Ed,” the man on her right said. 
. “Well, I hope you snap the hell out of it, Betty.” He left the 
ar. 
Betty buttoned her suit jacket. She said, “I wasn’t even going 


to think about little Skip anymore.” She smiled and drank some of 
the bourbon. “But I can’t help it, Frank.” 


Frank looked around at the people in the lounge. “Don’t feel 
bad, Betty. I'll get you another dog. Any kind you want.” 

“I don’t want anymore. Little Skip was all that I ever had. We 
would run and play together. She loved me and I loved her. And 
now she’s gone away. And I fed her with an eye-dropper. And she 


loved me so much. So very much . . .” 
“Well, you'll feel better in a few days. I know how you feel.” 


“I just want to think about my poor little dead Skip. Even 
though I said I wouldn’t think about her now that she’s gone away 
from me.” She cried. “Oh what will I do without my little Skippy.” 

“That's all right, Betty. Do you want another drink?” 

“No, I want to go home.” 

They did not talk as they left the bar. They got into his car, 
leaving hers, and he drove through the town and out into the 
country. They drove through orange groves which were in bloom. 
Betty breathed deeply. She bounced loosely with the pitch and roll 
of the car; her head resting on the seat back. They drove past fields 
and houses. 

Betty looked out the window. Squat white road markers were 
whipping past. Every so often one of them would have a red 
reflector on it which caught the headlights. She patted her hair and 
closed her eyes. 
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She giggled and whispered, “Ta da bump,” and laughed 
silently for a while. Then she bit her lower lip and shut her eyes 
tightly. She rubbed her hands over her face. She bit her fingers 
and her breath became more and more forced. She covered her face 
with her hands, then pressed them hard against her face and began 


to cry. 

She fought against it. She choked and shook her head, and, 
finally, just leaned her head back, facing away from him, and cried. 
She cried all the way home. 


Frank stopped the car by an apartment building. He opened 
the door and helped her out of the car. She stopped crying and said, 
“God, I’m a mess.” 


As she approached the door to her apartment, she called out, 
“Skip! Skippy. Time for puppy-suppers. Puppy-suppers, Skippy.” 
She unlocked the door and entered the living room. She knelt on 
the floor. “Skip. Skip. Are you hungry little baby?” 


Frank reached inside and turned on the lights. A small dog 
was standing in the doorway which led to her bedroom. 


“What's the matter, baby? Aren’t you hungry? Don’t you want 
to come to Betty?” She held out her arms and the dog crossed the 
room towards her, wagging its tail. “There’s my baby,” Betty said, 
as she picked the dog up into her arms. “There’s my little baby.” 
She squeezed the dog to her bosom. “That’s my little Skippy-dog. 
Now, say good-bye to the nice mans,” and she took one of the dog’s 
paws and waved it at him. 











